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Elections and Parties in Thailand 


BY DAVID A. WILSON AND HERBERT P. PHILLIPS 


AILAND HELD ITS FIRST nationwide parliamentary 

election twenty-five years ago after the constitu- 
tional revolution of 1932. In those years there have been 
eight general elections, and Thailand has accumulated 
considerable experience in electoral machinery. In the 
mechanics of polling the experience has been quite suc- 
cessful; a fairly simple balloting procedure has been 
developed which the public is able to grasp. On any 
level but the mechanical, however, a view widely shared 
among Thai observers is that considerable confusion 
and no small degree of dissatisfaction surround the elec- 
tions and parliamentary experience as a whole. In the 
twenty-five years of constitutionalism, the country has 
been governed under six constitutions and six electoral 
laws. Interrelated with this profusion of legalism and 
the eight general elections have been no less than four 
serious and successful coups d’état (the number should, 
perhaps, be as high as six depending on one’s inter- 
pretation) and another half dozen unsuccessful re- 
bellions which should not be overlooked. 

It seems clear merely from these figures that the 
past quarter of a century has been a period of groping 
for political forms and stability. In this search the 
technique of election is only one and not the least 
among various methods tried for selecting and stabiliz- 
ing political leadership. The drama and flamboyance of 
the military coup and the armed rebellion should not 
be misunderstood. Thailand does take its elections seri- 
ously, but like so many borrowed political forms in that 
country, their content and meaning are unique. 


Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips carried on field studies in 1957 
in Thailand under Ford Foundation fellowships and are now 
graduate students (Mr. Wilson in government and Mr. Phillips 
in anthropology) at the Southeast Asia Program of Cornell 
University. This article is based on a paper presented at the 
April 1958 meeting of the Association for Asian Studies. The 
authors are solely responsible for the views expressed. 


Constitutionalism has been the main element in the 
justification of political power since 1932. During this 
period there has been widespread agreement on the 
general principle of constitutionalism among the vari- 
ous political groups, but at the same time a number of 
experiments in constitutional form have been made. 
The consistent motive behind these experiments is to 
stack the cards for the group in power. 

After experiments with appointed members, bi- 
cameralism, indirect elections, and with single member 
constituency systems, Thailand appears to have settled 
for the moment on a system of provincial constituencies 
with membership ranging from one to nine on the 
basis of population. Under the present constitution a 
period of phasing out of appointed members is be- 
ginning this year. According to law any province in 
which more than half the eligible voters have success- 
fully completed four years of primary education is to 
elect all its members. A by-election was held on 
March 30 in five provinces under this process. If this 
is carried through, the appointed category of members 
should have been cut down substantially by 1962 when 
a general election for all members would be held. The 
process, however, is cumbersome and unpredictable 
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(two qualities which the Thai do not admire in their 
politics), and one can reasonably expect some modifi- 
cation in the constitutional arrangements in the next 
few years. 

In spite of the limitations under which elections have 
keen held, there is evidence of an increasing degree 
of complexity in campaigning and of public aware- 
ness of elections. On the one hand, educated and so- 
phisticated citizens increasingly recognize in elections 
the possibility of exerting some influence in the highly 
restricted circle of political leadership. On the other 
hand, there is a growing group of humble voters who 
take little interest in policies and have little under- 
standing of the potential for infiltrating the leadership 
group, but still recognize the bargaining possibilities 
in the electoral process. Finally, there is a substantial 
group, the majority of the population, who are largely 
indifferent. 

The personal clique is the predominant political or- 
ganization in Thailand and this pattern has been fun- 
damental in parliamentary and electoral activities as 
well. In the prewar and wartime years anything ap- 
proximating political parties either in or outside of 
parliament was discouraged by the government. Dis- 
cipline and organization were maintained, as far as pos- 
sible, by personal influence. Since World War II po- 
litical groups have assumed some of the trappings of 
party organization. These parties remain, on the whole, 
parliamentary groups with more or less elaborate elec- 
toral machinery. The basic electoral unit is the province. 
Because Thailand’s provinces are historically determined 
areas, there is considerable variation in size and popu- 
lation. They range from about 500 to 20,000 square 
kilometers in area and in population from about 20,000 
to 500,000. From these figures it is clear that the 
electoral situation is by no means uniform. 

In human terms the basic electoral unit is the can- 
didate. No party has anything like a national organi- 
zation and there are only a very few provincial party 
clubs. Candidacy is open to any qualified voter who 
can put up the deposit (equivalent to about US $150). 
While this deposit is certainly restrictive, the country 
has never lacked for candidates: in 1957 the nation- 
wide average was between eight and nine candidates 
per seat. The candidate’s party affiliation is a matter 
of accommodation between himself and the central 
committee of the party. This accommodation, of course, 
varies in each case and is dependent upon the candi- 
date’s strength in his province; his compatibility with 
party leadership in terms of personal relationships, re- 
liability, and general ideological tone; and various 
monetary considerations. In any individual case the 
candidate may be wooed by one or several parties or 
he may have to petition a party’s leadership to give 
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him its endorsement. There are always many non-party 
candidates and the ballots make no reference to party. 

Local campaign machinery is generally the prob- 
lem of the candidate. In provinces where there is more 
than one seat the slate of a party generally, but not 
always works, as a team. The candidate looks to his 
family and friends as a campaigning organization and 
he is often, therefore, independently based and free of 
obligation to the central party leadership. 

The difficulty of putting together a stable and per- 
manent national party organization may be explained 
by various factors. First is money. It is generally agreed 
by party leaders that it is virtually impossible to raise 
money in sufficient quantities in any manner which 
will leave the party free of crippling obligations. Money 
has, in fact, been raised by contributions from local 
businessmen, presumably on a quid pro quo basis; by 
tapping the government revenues in fairly illegal ways 
(obviously open only to the party in power); and 
probably by contributions from abroad, particularly 
from Chinese sources, both Communist and National- 
ist. The second factor which inhibits organizational de- 
velopment is the very slow growth of local electoral bod- 
ies which provide opportunities for more or less con- 
tinuous exercise. This situation may be modified if the 
provincial, municipal and commune councils continue 
to develop. The final factor of importance is the weak- 
ness of the party groups in parliament itself. With the 
complete dominance of the executive over parliament 
there is a premium on a member’s independence and 
readiness to make a deal. He gets his results through 
his influence in the government, and his major source 
of influence (charm excluded) is his vote. It is prob- 
ably easier to sell one’s private vote than to bolt one’s 
party. 

In any election, of course, the temptation of the 
government party with no better organization than any 
other is to utilize the existing governmental machinery. 
The extreme example of this technique was probably 
manifested in the Seri Manangasila Party’s activities in 
February 1957. Since General Phao Sriyanon was at 
the same time Chief of the National Police, Deputy 
Minister of Interior, and Secretary General of the 
Party, the temptation to utilize the police and interior 
service organization for campaigning was no doubt be- 
yond the limit of human resistance. Civil servants were 
dragooned into party membership, and their prestige 
and organization were utilized throughout the country. 
One author of this article asked a District Officer in 
the south if there was a close relationship between the 
civil service and the Seri Manangasila organization. 
Frankly, but without pride, he said, “We were the Seri 
Manangasila organization.” 

The political atmosphere which conditions the hold- 
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ing of elections in Thailand can never be ignored. 
Elections are by no means a matter of routine: for 
example, in the postwar years three out of five general 
elections have been held in the shadow of, and in a 
direct relationship with, a coup d’état. The election of 
1948 was held immediately following the coup of No- 
vember 8, 1947, and was one of the promises that the 
coup group made to the public. It was held under a 
provisional constitution and under a provisional gov- 
ernment headed by a man in whom no one had any 
tonfidence that he could control the military. As it 
turned out, he could not. Even though he won a ma- 
jority in parliament, he was turned out at gun point 
two months after the election. 

The election of 1952 was held immediately after the 
“radio coup” of November 1951. This coup, which re- 
established a half-appointed parliament, was directed 
against the elected members of parliament and is as- 
sumed to have been motivated by the frightening 
thought that another election would so strengthen par- 
liament that military control would be threatened. 

The election of December 1957 was required as a 
result of the coup of September 1957. It was held un- 
der the administration of a provisional government 
which did not put itself up for election, and under the 
benign eye of Field-Marshal Sarit who also stood aside 
from the hurly-burly of the campaign. In the other 
two elections of the postwar years (1946 and February 
1957) a strong government apparently had its head on 
the block. As was suggested before, a government in 
that position is inclined to utilize without restraint the 
organizational and fiscal opportunities that incumbency 
offers in order to avoid defeat. In 1957 this itself pre- 
cipitated a disaster which was in the wind at the time. 

It is rather difficult to characterize Thai politics in 
terms of abstract issues because of the dominating in- 
fluence of leading personalities. If the political system 
is viewed in terms of potentially dominant groups, how- 
ever, it can be systematized. There are three groups 
which exist in a state of tension. First are the “royal- 
ists,” publicly represented by Nai Khuang Aphaiwong, 
and including princes, high civil servants of the old 
regime and their followers. This group is characterized 
by traditionalism on the one hand and liberal eco- 
nomic and political views on the other. Second is the 
group made up of the military leadership and until 
recently led by Field-Marshal Phibun Songgram. Field- 
Marshall Sarit is now leader. It is characterized by 
extreme nationalism and a distinctive quasi-fascist out- 
look in politics and economics. The third group con- 
sists of civilian officials supplemented by provincial 
politicians and is characterized by nationalistic regional- 
ism combined with liberal political and state socialist 
economic attitudes. Former Premier Nai Pridi Phanom- 
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yong (now in Communist China) is the darling of this 
group. 

In order to understand the political events of 1957 
on the national level a little background on the general 
nature and the parliamentary situation of the Phibun 
Songgram government is in order. Since the time of 
the 1951 coup and 1952 election, the government had 
been split into three cliques. Phibun’s clique, made up 
of personal followers but lacking a firm organizational 
base, was the keystone of the arch. The two other fac- 
tions were headed by Field-Marshal Sarit, with total 
control of the army and firm influence in the other 
services, and Police General Phao in control of the 
police. In parliament, Sarit’s group had perhaps two- 
thirds of the appointed half of the members while Phao 
and Phibun shared the other third. General Phao was 
secretary of the government parliamentary group, which 
gave him control over the government’s majority of 
elected members. 

In 1955 Phibun made a tour of the world and, after 
observing how the independence of Eisenhower and 
Churchill appeared to be based on their great popu- 
larity, announced his support for democracy upon his 
return. Soon thereafter the struggle between his two 
supporting groups came into the open. Presumably at 
the behest of Sarit, General Phao’s positions of influ- 
ence were reduced. This adjustment appears to have 
gone too far, however; the balance tipped in favor of 
Sarit and both Phibun and Phao began a scramble for 
popular support which culminated in the February 
1957 election. 

One aspect of Phibun’s support for democracy was 
the enactment of a Political Parties Act in 1955, which 
merely provided for the registration of parties and their 
platforms on the basis of minimal requirements. Dur- 
ing the next two and a half years about 25 parties were 
registered. They could be classified as follows before 
February 1957: (1) Seri Manangasila—the Phibun- 
Phao government party; (2) Democrats—a conserva- 
tive party of Khuang dating back to 1946; (3) Leftist 
parties—Socialist Front and Free Democrat (having 
some regional strength). After May 1957 it is neces- 
sary to add a fourth group, the Unionist Party with 
poorly disguised Sarit support and opposed to the gov- 
ernment. After the September coup the Seri Mananga- 
sila collapsed but members ran as independents in De- 
cember. Finally, after the December 1957 election we 
must add the National Socialist Party—a Sarit-led 
amalgamation of Unionists, appointed members, and 
independents. The remainder of the so-called parties are 
one-man affairs without significance. 

A second aspect of the option for democracy was 
the declaration of the reign of free speech. So-called 
“Hyde Parks” were organized in Bangkok and other 


towns and orators vied with one another in the violence 
and audacity with which they attacked the govern- 
ment and all it stood for, including its commitment to 
a pro-Western and pro-American stand in international 
affairs. The major newspapers joined in the attacks. 
Phibun and Phao, having entered the field rather late, 
thus found it difficult to get a hearing for their views. 
One might suspect that the public was somewhat skep- 
tical about their democracy. 

As the first 1957 election campaign developed it be- 
came clear that it was Phibun and Phao, with their 
instrument (the Seri Manangasila Party) against every- 
body. They went into the battle with great enthusiasm. 
It was reported that at least 20 million baht (equivalent 
to about | million US dollars) was spent by their party, 
ten times more than any other organization. The civil 
service was dragooned into the party’s service. While 
no other party succeeded in putting candidates up for 
all 160 seats, the Seri Manangasila endorsed no less 
than 220 candidates. Most important, Phibun chose to 
lead a slate of cabinet ministers in Bangkok against the 
most popular opposition leader, Nai Khuang Aphai- 
wong. All the paraphenalia of campaigning was used— 
television appearances, mass rallies, cash gifts, hospital 
and highwav openings, beer parties, and what not. 

Election day was a day of great tension, and ul- 
timately moral defeat, for the Seri Manangasila. Ac- 
cusations of corruption of the polls began the day be- 
fore election when a follower of Field-Marshal Sarit 
demanded an explanation for falsified ballot papers 
which he claimed to have discovered marked with Seri 
Manangasila numbers. From then on the press and the 
streets of Bangkok were clamorous with readily ac- 
cepted stories of ballot box stuffing, double voting, in- 
timidation, and falsification of returns. In Bangkok the 
fact that the Seri Manangasila had won only a bare 
majority of the elected members and that at least half 
of their incumbents had been defeated was enough to 
shatter any popular triumph or prestige. 

After the election the game was in the hands of 
Sarit and the Army. Sarit publicly disassociated him- 
self from the Seri Manangasila Party of which he had 
been a nominal member. He engineered the declaration 
of a national emergency in which he was appointed 
commander of the forces, proclaimed the elections to 
have been corrupt on all sides, and generally harnessed 
up his white horse. For some reason that is not entirely 
clear the army made no move at that moment. This 
has been explained by a matter of personal obligation 
felt by Sarit to Phibun. It may also be conjectured that 
outside of the army there was no sympathy for a coup 
at that moment. It was necessary to lay the ground- 
work. 

First a government was formed in which the military 
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took a strong but not dominant position. Next, Sarit 
gave his scarcely concealed backing to the organization 
of a new political party in parliament (the Unionist 
Party) and then strong rumors were circulated that a 
vote of no confidence in the government would be sup- 
ported by Sarit’s appointed members. Then Sarit and his 
followers in the government resigned over a trumped-up 
issue leaving Phibun. without a Minister of Defense. 
Finally Sarit’s appointed members resigned from the 
Seri Manangasila Party and demanded that the gov- 
ernment be reorganized with Phao out. To all these 
moves Phibun responded with a confidence which was 
wholly unjustified. He had played out his hand. On 
September 16 tanks rolled, the constitution was sus- 
pended, parliament dissolved, and Phibun fled the 
country. Thus was the election of February completely 
repudiated. 

The election called for December 1957 was entirely 
different in atmosphere but essentially the same in re- 
sult. Since neither the government nor the military 
participated, the campaign lacked the fundamental is 
sue of the ins against the outs. A somewhat spuriow 
issue of Communist influence among leftist candidates 
lent a little color to the campaign. Money was short 
and, aside from the perennial Nai Khuang, the candi- 
dates’ personalities were dull. Voter participation 
dropped 18 per cent in Bangkok and 13 per cent in the 
country as a whole. The house which was returned by 
a most orderly and sedate election lacked any clear 
character, no group having a majority. Such a situa- 
tion was of no great political importance, however, be- 
cause power was already in the hands of the military 
group which promoted the September coup. The public, 
in fact, seemed less concerned with the political out- 
come of the election then in the fact that it was held 
in a seemly, clean and orderly manner. 

A few days after the election, Marshal Sarit an- 
nounced the formation of a new political party (the 
National Socialist Party) which would combine the 
Unionists with the appointed members. The new party 
would welcome the membership of any other loyal 
MPs. The Nationalist Socialists announced their gov- 
ernment under the premiership of General Thanom 
Kitikachorn, Sarit’s immediate deputy, with a majority 
of the portfolios held by military men and civil servants 
who had not participated in the election. 

General Thanom’s experience as Premier since Janu- 
ary 1958 has not been altogether placid. A few days 
after the establishment of his government Field Mar- 
shal Sarit left the country for an extended visit to the - 
United States for medical treatment and rest. Premier 
Thanom was left with his army colleagues, Lt.-General 
Phraphat Charusatien (Commander of the First Army 
and Minister of Interior), Maj.-General Sawai Sa- 
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waisenyakon (Director General of Police) and other 
younger officers of the services to keep the situation 
in hand. On the administrative front Thanom was im- 
mediately faced with a fiscal crisis of some magnitude. 
He revealed that the treasury was suffering a serious 
deficit—evidently the result of mismanagement under 
the Phibun regime and of a decline in revenue because 
of a business depression. This fiscal difficulty led to 
two developments which have certainly undermined the 
prestige and authority of the government. The first was 
an extended struggle within the bureaucracy over the 
drafting of the budget. The second was the sudden im- 
position in April of drastic new or increased customs 
and excise taxes which temporarily paralyzed business 
and produced angry protests from the National Social- 
ist Party and the public. The government was forced 
to back down and revise its program within a few 
weeks. 

On the political front the government was weakened 
by the poor showing of its followers in the March 30 
by-election and also by the failure to unify its support 
in the National Socialist Party. The Unionist Party re- 
fused to dissolve itself and some MPs continued to re- 
fer to themselves as Seri Manangasila. The political situ- 
ation came to a head in June when Khuang Aphaiwong 
submitted a petition to the President of the National As- 
sembly for a general debate. It was signed by fifty-one 
members of the Democrat Party and sufficient inde- 
pendents to force the issue. At the same time the police 
and the premier let it be known that a plot to overthrow 
the government was afoot. They were not in a position, 
the premier said, to reveal details but he warned the 
plotters to beware. 

Suddenly and without fanfare Field Marshal Sarit 
returned to Bangkok. It is reported that he told the press 
that he was on his way to England but since his plane 
had stopped in Bangkok he thought he would stay and 
hear the general debate. He was disappointed, how- 
ever, for on the eve of the debate thirteen of the inde- 
pendent MPs who had signed the petition withdrew 
their names and the debate collapsed. The coincidence 
of these developments may not be without significance 
although eight of the members who had withdrawn 
swore ceremoniously that they had not accepted bribes. 
Field Marshal Sarit’s taste for politics having been re- 
awakened, he evidently decided to remain in Bangkok. 
He later announced plans to reorganize the National 
Socialist Party, hoping perhaps to eliminate some of 
the troublesome “leftists” among his followers. 

Much of the foregoing, of course, concerns a very 
small group of urban people who are directly and im- 
mediately involved in the political process. In the vil- 
lages of Thailand, elections present a somewhat differ- 
“at, certainly less dramatic, picture. Despite the fact 
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that there have already been eight national elections 
and occasional local elections of village headmen, the 
electoral process is still very foreign to the understand- 
ing of most Thai peasants. They view an election as 
something invented by Bangkok people which is sup- 
posed to be for their good and the good of the nation, 
but they are not quite sure what it is for, or what their 
role in it is. 

Most villagers have very little interest in voting. In 
the rural community where one of the authors worked, 
an average of only 19.7 per cent of the electorate voted 
during the three national elections preceding the big 
Seri Manangasila election of February 1957. In the Feb- 
ruary campaign, however, voter participation suddenly 
swelled to 70 per cent as farmers went to the polls on 
orders from their village headmen. In the next elec- 
tion ten months later, when nobody except the candi- 
dates spoke to the villagers, participation dropped to a 
more normal 23 per cent. In Bangkok in past elections 
many people have not gone to the polls because of the 
general climate of fear engendered by the coups d’état. 
In the villages, however, people do not vote because 
they don’t care to. As they express it, voting has no 
prajood (usefulness or practical advantage). 

Closely related to this lack of interest in elections 
is a general lack of understanding. During the big 
February 1957 election, the authors informally, but 
systematically, asked a number of villagers, “What is 
the purpose of the election?” More than half could 
not provide a direct answer, saying merely, “It is the 
custom of the nation; when we are told to go and vote, 
we have to do so.” The minority that gave direct an- 
swers tended to repeat what they had been hearing on 
the radio or reading on campaign posters: “to elect 
people to parliament who will represent us”; or “to 
elect representatives who will make laws for the coun- 
try.” When asked to specify what they meant by “rep- 
resent” or “make laws for the country,” they replied 
in one of three ways: (1) they simply repeated what 
they had just said; (2) they admitted they did not 
know; or (3) they continued in an equally vague vein 
—*“to make laws for the country so that everybody will 
be happy and life will be comfortable.” Although these 
villagers, a minority group, seemed to sense that the 
purpose of the election was to elect members to parlia- 
ment, they only dimly understood that these members 
were to represent them and their general interests over 
a long period of time. For the rest of the villagers, the 
majority, the election was simply a national ceremony. 

This lack of interest and understanding are deeply 
rooted in traditional peasant attitudes toward govern- 
ment and governors. In rural areas, many government 
officials still retain the aura of power and prestige 
formerly associated with agents of the King. In the 
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minds of the peasants and in their own minds, they 
rule the rural areas; and in the election contests few 
people distinguish between permanent civil servants 
and elected public officials. 

In the first 1957 election, when the Seri Manangasila 
candidates ran on the issue that they had given the 
people “progress” (schools, roads, and bridges), most 
villagers assumed the Seri Manangasila candidates had 
given these things not because they, the villagers, wanted 
them, but because the political leaders chose to give 
them. Moreover, to the villager, the very fact his lead- 
ers had given these things was a demonstration of their 
essential goodness and benevolence. They had fulfilled 
the moral obligations of their high station: they had 
taken care of the people. The peasant attitude toward 
government officials was perhaps best summed up by a 
villager who said he was voting for the then Premier, 
Phibun Songgram, because “he is like our Master. He 
has been very good and kind to us. He is like our 
father, and we are like his children.” 

For the most part the rural elections are not real 
contests. Many villagers only know about those candi- 
dates who are already in power, and vote for them 
precisely because they are. During the February 19, 
1957 election, almost every villager whom the authors 
interviewed said he was voting for Phibun. Of these, 
a good half said they were voting for him because he 
was the “leader,” “the commander of the country.” 
They felt that precisely because he was the Premier, 
he deserved their votes. The reasoning behind this idea 
is partially moral and religious; it is based on the Thai- 
Buddhist notion that a person of high social status, 
“the commander of the country,” ‘is also a person of 
high moral status. The qualities are reciprocal: Phibun 
had his leadership by virtue of his moral excellence, and 
because he was the leader was morally excellent. In 
voting for Phibun, the villagers were, in their own 
terms, maintaining the traditional moral order. 

In Western terms, however, their reasoning also 
seems to reflect a fundamental political conservatism. 
Many of them seem unable to conceive of a political 
order other than that which is already established. They 
tend to identify their entrenched political leadership 
with the system as such. One villager expressed this 
quite explicitly when he said: “We have to elect the 
Seri Manangasila Party to govern Thailand. If they 
are not elected, there will not be anybody to govern 
Thailand.” It should be noted that seven months later, 
when Phibun was toppled from power by the Septem- 
ber 16 coup, some of the villagers were deeply dis- 
turbed. The political world they had known for seven- 
teen years had suddenly gone askew. Some of them 
could not quite believe that the Field Marshal was 
no longer Premier. 


Many farmers, of course, view elections in materialis- 
tic terms, as an opportunity to get something immediate 
and concrete out of the candidates: a new temple or 
schoolhouse, perhaps a road. This does not happen 
often because few candidates have sufficient funds to 
offer such substantial favors. However, when it does 
happen, as in last year’s 20 million baht campaign, it 
becomes one of the primary criteria of voting. 

Like other aspects of Thai elections, however, the 
offering of favors takes on peculiarly local meanings. 
In the midst of last year’s campaign, the Premier and 
Deputy Minister of Culture gave gifts of large sums 
of money to the school and temple of the village in 
which the authors were working. To most of the vil- 
lagers the candidate’s munificence was extremely ethical, 
worthy of high approval. They viewed the action in 
terms of a value-system which places great emphasis 
on gift-giving and bun-khun, which is one of the basic 
social-ethical notions of the Thai—something good that 
someone does for you which obligates you to repay 
him, the intrinsic goodness of the act being more im- 
portant than the person’s motives for doing it. If the 
person’s intentions are really pure, it makes his bun- 
khun a little more valuable, but the essential elements 
are the goodness of the act itself and the obligation to 
repay it. The Premier’s donation of 2,500 baht (about 
$125) to the local school and the Deputy Minister's 
gift of 500 baht to the temple were defined as forms 
of bun-khun and thus morally good in and of them- 
selves. The motives for giving the gifts were unimpor- 
tant to the villagers. The obligation they felt—voting 
for these officials—was a very small price indeed. 

What uses may elections be said to have in Thai- 
land? If the standard of excellence of a national elec- 
tion is to present the electorate with a clear-cut and 
meaningful set of alternatives on some political issue, 
then Thailand certainly does not come up to standard. 
A choice of leadership would be the only meaningful 
issue in Thailand at present and no election has ever 
really presented the possibility of altering leadership. 
Elections may have other uses, however. Perhaps the 
most tangible of these is the opportunity to drain off 
excess political energy, of which Thailand has its share. 
This energy is being directed more and more to the na- 
tional level by a broader educational system and a 
loosening of social barriers. Elections provide an outlet 
for ambition and a real if limited opportunity to rise 
in the social scheme of things. 

But there is a more direct effect of the electoral 
process upon political leadership at the present time. 
Although Thai political leadership is determined by 
other means, and policies and government actions are 
decided in other quarters, the elections are not unim- 
portant. They are the principal form of legitimization 
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of the ruling group. Many segments of the Thai nation, 
but particularly the Thai bureaucracy, feel the need 
for legitimacy in their leaders. The Thai appear to 
conceive of the state of nature as a Hobbesian jungle 
in which hungry men struggle for power. With such 
a conception, it is not surprising that there is also a 
strong need for law and legitimacy. Historically the 
present political system is a legal and spiritual heir of 
the absolute monarchy which was legitimized—in large 
part by its trappings and ceremonies. In the present 
system, the desire for legitimacy is fulfilled to a large 
extent by constitutional trappings and the ceremony of 
elections. Therefore, the fact that there is little effort 
to read any political meaning into election results is of 
no consequence to any but the few most politically 
sophisticated citizens. 


Reflections on Japanese 
Industrial Relations 
A Review Article 


BY BENJAMIN MARTIN 


F POSTWAR REFORMS can be said to have had so 
profound an effect on Japanese society as those 
that have occurred in the field of industrial relations. 
Yet despite widespread recognition of this fact no 
comprehensive study dealing with Japanese labor re- 
lations affairs had appeared in a Western language 
during the past twelve years, although we have wit- 
nessed an abundant outpouring on many other phases 
of postwar Japan. The recent appearance of Solomon 
B. Levine’s Industrial Relations in Postwar Japan’ now 
closes this gap and marks an important contribution to 
our understanding of present-day Japanese society. The 
book (based largely on the author’s investigations in 
Japan during 1953 and 1954) marks the first serious 
attempt by a Westerner to provide an overall examina- 
tion of this problem; and indeed it is difficult to think 
of a study of comparable scope and quality by a Japa- 
nese writer, for the studies in Japanese tend rather to 
present special aspects of the industrial relations prob- 
lem. The lack of comprehensive studies can be at- 
tributed to the lack of basic research and insufficient 
data as well as to the extraordinary complexity of 


1 Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. 200 pp. $4.25. 
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Japanese labor affairs. It is a tribute to Professor Le- 
vine’s scholarship and perceptiveness that, having as- 
sumed the formidable task of surveying the entire past 
and present of Japanese industrial society, he emerges 
relatively unscathed. The result is a book that is devoid 
of any major defects and can well fulfill its function 
as an introduction to Japanese labor and rnanagement 
problems. 

In a work of such scope it is natural that the pre- 
sentation of different phases of the subject should be 
of varying quality. Pre-war information is often frag- 
mentary. Chapters Five and Six, which consider “col- 
lective bargaining and labor disputes” and “govern- 
ment regulation of industrial relations,” are the best 
documented and well-presented parts of the book and 
are the fruit of the author’s special studies conducted 
in these fields during his stay in Japan. 

An adequate consideration of the many interesting 
preblems posed by Levine’s monograph would require 
a lengthy analysis. In this review the writer has limited 
his remarks to a few observations on the evolution of 
Japanese industrial relations and a comment on some 
little observed aspects of “enterprise unionism.” 

The developmental process and the eventual emerg- 
ence of a pattern of social relations within the large 
industrial enterprises of pre-war Japan is one of the 
least understood and least documented problems con- 
fronting both Japanese and Western scholars. It is 
therefore small wonder that Levine finds himself forced 
to deal with this phase in an extremely sketchy man- 
ner. As a means of bridging this gap he has resorted 
to a “conceptualization” technique. He starts from the 
observation that there occurred an incorporation of 
Japanese family behavior patterns and traditional val- 
ues (personal loyalty, tightly knit social units, etc.) in- 
to management practices during the process of develop- 
ing industrialization. “Basic pre-existing patterns some- 
how remained and in some instances took on bolder 
form.” The control of big industry by tightly knit Zai- 
batsu family groups, coupled with national emphasis 
on the familial concepts of Japanese society (the Em- 
peror system) encouraged such a process; another con- 
tributing factor was the proximity of the strongly tra- 
ditionalist rural influence in the form of the peasant mi- 
grations to the industrial areas. “In sum, the paternal- 
ism of Japanese management was a logical outgrowth 
of the combination of feudal traditions and intense na- 
tionalistic motivation that spurred the burst of modern 
economic enterprise.” 

In order to account for the transition from the small 
enterprises to the giant Zaibatsu concerns, Levine re- 
sorts to the objective conceptualizations of “patriarchal- 
ism” and “despotism” as a means of delineating the 
two basic types of management practices. In his words, 
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“Two fairly distinct types of management can be dis- 
cerned as evolving in Japan’s industrializing process. 
Both were tradition-oriented. One, which may be 
termed ‘patriarchal’ emphasized cooperative aspects in- 
herent in the traditional family system of Japan. The 
other termed ‘despotic’ stressed the authoritarianism 
in this system. Actually, in most cases an admixture of 
both elements was present, although it is likely that 
one or the other tendency emerged more strongly in 
any given enterprise.” 

“Patriarchal” management is associated with the 
small enterprise which was organized typically on a 
“consanguinal family basis.” It was in the large West- 
ernized enterprises that “despotism” received stronger 
emphasis. In the former there existed the objectives 
of “complete identification between superior and sub- 
ordinate”, “life-long security within the group”, “homo- 
geneity of interests”; in them “patriarchal managers al- 
so felt wholly responsible for the welfare of their work- 
ers both on and off the job and provided a variety of 
benefits,” “wages were not conceived of simply as re- 
muneration for work performed, but were more in the 
nature of allowances”; moreover, the “closest possible 
contact between manager and managed was necessary 
to carry out the patriarchal approach effectively. In 
small shops, face-to-face, day-to-day interaction readily 
occurred.” 

The “despotic” type, while it bore an outward re- 
semblance to the patriarchal form, in its “inner spirit 
fundamentally differed.” As the enterprise expanded in 
size the cost of administering a patriarchal system be- 
came too great. While paternalism was not abandoned, 
it assumed a new form in order to cope with the prob- 
lem of reproducing a faithful image of the family struc- 
ture. Difficulties arose in the supervision of personnel 
and management instituted welfare programs in order 
to minimize worker discontent. The strong feeling of 
a self-contained community (which was the dominant 
characteristic of the small patriarchal-type firm) was 
no longer operative, and management thus had recourse 
to a benevolent form of despotism which was to feed 
the growth of authoritarianism. Despotic control was 
articulated through such means as the establishment 
of a staff of assistants who acted as a sort of police 
corps to observe the employees for any signs of dis- 
loyalty or misbehavior. Special pains were taken to re- 
cruit docile employees; “the wage system reflected the 
employer’s evaluation of an individual’s or group’s loy- 
alty to the enterprise”; independent or worker action 
was quickly suppressed. 

In this manner Levine has attempted to account for 
a phase of growth and change that is at the very heart 
of any analysis of pre-war and present-day industrial 
society. By dealing with it in so broad and sweeping 


a manner he fails (in this reviewer’s opinion) to con- 
vey adequately the true essence of the changes, the 
forces that brought forth the realized social relation- 
ships, and the nature and mechanics of the social struc- 
ture in the large enterprises. Though much of the au- 
thor’s analysis is valid, the lack of elucidation (even 
within the limits of available data) reduces it to a pre- 
sentation of rather misty contours. His conceptualized 
image of the “patriarchal” small enterprise is remi- 
niscent to some extent of the late Tokugawa period 
parent-child relations of master-apprentice in artisan 
society and consanguinal cottage industry rather than 
the forms in existence among the bulk of small and 
medium-sized enterprises of the late 19th and of the 
20th centuries. The evolution of employer-employee re- 
lations in both small and large enterprises has been 
generally marked by a continuing dilution of the feudal 
outlook of shuju no jégi (warm feelings between mas- 
ter-servant, employer-employee) and by a_ blending 
of elements deriving from this tradition with modern 
practices. It is the intrinsic nature of this blend which 
is the key to an understanding of the Japanese labor 
problem. 

It is an over-simplification to assert that the pattern 
of large enterprise paternalism was a “logical out- 
growth” of feudal traditions and nationalism; the ac- 
tual nature of its emergence was much more subtle 
and complex. Confronted by the manifold problems of 
industrialization and modernization the Zaibatsu com- 
panies sought a solution in the establishment of a per- 
sonnel system that included the adaptation of simu- 
lated familial relationships, a social caste system (mi- 
bun sei), and an overall authoritarian framework, mak- 
ing use of a combination of feudalistic and pre-modern 
elements often intermixed with advanced Western tech- 
niques and ideas. What they finally arrived at was 
not a “logical outgrowth” but rather a peculiar union 
of elements appropriate to the circumstances they found 
themselves in. For example, the long-existing practice 
of Japanese employers of granting employees a dis- 
charge bonus initially arose not so much because of the 
employer’s sense of obligation towards his wards but 
rather as a device to prevent large labor turnover dur- 
ing the first World War period of soaring prosperity 
and severe labor shortages. It is far from my intention 
to belittle the importance of the family-type character 
of industrial paternalism; but many things which are 
popularly attributed to this attitude prove, upon closer 
examination, to possess strong economic and financial 
motivations. In other words, economic necessity has 
often been found to be the mother of paternalistic in- 
vention. A brief summary of examples selected from the 
historical evolution of Japan’s industrial personnel sys- 
tem may serve to clarify the problem. 
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The period commencing with the Meiji Restoration 
to the outbreak of World War I (1868-1914) has often 
been referred to as a time for the “primitive accumu- 
lation of capital” and the establishment of the founda- 
tions which were to later serve as the starting point for 
the phenomenal advance of industrialization. In a simi- 
lar sense this period is also one of the gradual forma- 
tion of semi-modern types of wage-labor and the pre- 
valence of unstable primitive-type labor relations. In- 
dustrial workers, in the large majority, consisted of 
female workers employed in silk and cotton manu- 
facturing. Working conditions were abysmal, labor turn- 
over very high, and the traditional father-child rela- 
tionships between employer and employee were loose. 
The pressure of severe labor shortages and the need to 
reduce excessive labor turnover eventually forced em- 
ployers to institute the dormitory system and, at a later 
date, the elaboration of a system of paternalistic prac- 
tices peculiar to the Japanese textile industry. A man- 
agement apologist has written that, in addition to the 
need to provide living facilities for girls recruited from 
farm areas, “dormitories were built in the first instance 
because of the use of midnight labor. They were also 
used to combat in the early stages of growth of the in- 
dustry, underhanded practices of recruiting mill opera- 
tors and to make it more difficult for new mills to rob 
established mills of their workers.”? In the mining, 
metal-working, and munitions industries (under gov- 
ernment as well as under private management) male 
workers predominated and strong oyabun-kobun (“fa- 
ther-child” or “boss-henchman”) relations existed but 
in forms often peculiar to the region and the given in- 
dustry. In many of the metal-working and munitions 
factories the old-type craftsmen (shokunin) were em- 
ployed together with their apprentices (totei) as skilled 
workmen; in the coal mines severe difficulties in re- 
cruiting labor resulted in the odious naya (barn) sys- 
tem, a form of extreme labor exploitation which was 
perpetrated through an oyabun-kobun relationship be- 
tween the labor boss and his captive workmen. These 
examples illustrate the complex nature of the evolving 
employer-worker relationships that eventually emerged. 

Much in this period reveals instability in the forma- 
tion of industrial social patterns which had to await 
further economic and industrial development for a more 
formulated response. It is also interesting that at this 
time and for many years to come, factory work was re- 
garded by the public at large as degrading and fit only 
for debased elements. Personnel stability was not 
achieved, turnover was very large, and the skilled work- 
ers, mainly the former craftsmen (shokunin), tended 


2 Keizo Seki, The Cotton Industry of Japan, Tokyo, 1956, 
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to go from plant to plant following short periods of 
employment and. generally led an independent migra- 
tory existence. 

The advent of the first World War with its many 
opportunities to reap quick profits caused a delay in 
the formulation of a more effective personnel policy. 
The severity of the labor shortages arising from the un- 
paralleled war-time industrial expansion forced a gen- 
eral liberalization of personnel practices, welfare bene- 
fits and working conditions; appropriately in 1916 the 
extremely mild but pioneering Factory Law was finally 
approved by the Diet. 

The war period and the years immediately follow- 
ing witnessed an accelerated growth in the number and 
size of large Zaibatsu industrial installations; in 1914 
factories employing more than 1,000 employees ac- 
counted for 160,782 or 17 per cent of the industrial 
work force; by 1924 the figure had increased to 492,672 
or 27.5 percent.* A number of pressing developments 
impelled the large firms to come to grips with the la- 
bor problem. The rice riots of 1918 and the appear- 
ance of a growing labor movement (linked with a pre- 
cipitate increase in the number and scope of labor dis- 
putes) served to frighten many industrialists into seek- 
ing a solution. Following the end of the war and easy 
profits there was an urgent need to reorganize and 
modernize the big plants so as to render them more 
efficient and offer more effective competition with the 
advanced Western nations in world export markets. 

The Zaibatsu firms then began to establish a per- 
sonnel system which was a peculiarly effective blend 
of modern Western and traditional techniques and had 
come to be associated with the popular image of Japa- 
nese paternalism. From the West they adapted such 
things as the Taylor system, the British Whitely em- 
ployee representation councils, the American employee 
representation committees of the nineteen twenties as 
well as many new production ideas and techniques. The 
skilled workers and those directly engaged in produc- 
tion tasks were established as an “elite” group. A family- 
type relationship was simulated and these employees 
were accorded a status roughly comparable to that of 
a family domestic. Permanent job tenure, welfare bene- 
fits, and family coverage were awarded them in return 
for unquestioned loyalty, efficient work, and the ac- 
ceptance of authoritarian control. In creating this spe- 
cial status for the production workers the employers 
were motivated by a number of needs: to incorporate 
the floating skilled workers into the permanent work 
force; to repel the union threat to the authoritarian con- 
trol; and to create a stable core of workmen who could 
be trained in accordance with company needs, thereby 


3 International Labor Office, Industrial Labor in Japan, 
Geneva, 1933, p. 23. 
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assuring the productivity of the enterprise and the 
quality of its output. By devising such a web of loyal- 
ties which both imprisoned and favored the elite-perma- 
nent workers, the company created a corps of worker- 
vassals, who are incorporated into a revamped factory 
class structure (mibun-sei) which was a highly func- 
tional adaptation of traditional social concepts. 

The “non-production” or auxiliary tasks of the en- 
terprise were largely turned over to the labor con- 
tractors who employ workers under their supervision; 
or, in other cases, the enterprise might directly employ 
temporary workers (rinjiko) who were given less pay 
and benefits than the permanent employees. Available 
documentation seems to confirm that the institution of 
the temporary worker system occurred during the 
nineteen twenties. The employer bore no sense of pa- 
ternal obligation toward the temporary employees who 
were not considered as part of the company “family.” 
To this day in Japan one can still observe discrimina- 
tory practices by permanent workers against their tem- 
porary co-workers whom they regard as of inferior sta- 
tus. By such an arrangement the company is assured 
of a supply of cheap labor and a division of interests 
among the employees witich would rule out any pos- 
sibility of the emergence of united action and trade 
union consciousness. 

Traditional family relations existed between the em- 
ployer-manager and the college-graduate, white-collar 
employees who were classified as sha-in, or company 
family members. For example, in Mitsui enterprises 
during the Taisho period only such white collar em- 
ployees (shokuin) were permitted to wear the Mitsui 
company insignia. 

The gulf in status hierarchy separating these white- 
collar workers, many of whom were destined to advance 
into the ranks of management, from the manual work- 
ers was very great. Their designated status positions re- 
flected the functional and authoritarian needs of the 
employer. 

When confronted with personnel difficulties or a 
threat to their vested authority, the large enterprise 
executives often revert to an emphasis on paternalistic 
benevolence. Professor Kazuo Okochi* has referred to 
this trait as an irrational obsession of employers with 
archaic practices, but in the writer’s opinion it repre- 
sents a highly useful device for overcoming any work- 
ers’ challenge to the system of authority, the adversary 
being smothered or corrupted by a display of paternalis- 
tic largesse. Repressive measures are employed as an 
alternative means. 


4 Dean, Department of Economics and a leading Japanese 
scholar in the field of labor problems and social policy; au- 
thor of Rodo Kumiai Undo e no Teigen (Propositions to the 
Trade Union Movement), 1957, and many other works. 
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Generally speaking Levine provides a satisfactory de- 
scription and analysis of “enterprise unionism,” but, in 
common with other students of Japanese labor affairs, 
he has omitted an important aspect which operates as 
a major support of this institution. Unions did not 
exist on an enterprise basis in pre-war Japan but ad- 
hered to the Western practice of organization on an 
industry-wide, craft, or regional basis. The almost com- 
plete change-over to the enterprise structure in the 
postwar period has been the subject for much discus- 
sion and debate among Japanese. Levine cites as 
reasons for this shift: the existence of enterprise soli- 
darity engendered by the postwar economic crisis ( 1946- 
48); the fact that it is a form of unionism “embedded 
in the web” of traditional Japanese culture; reliance by 
the manual workers upon the white-collar class for in- 
tellectual leadership; the nature of the labor market; 
the lack of craft or class consciousness among industrial 
workers, etc. All these are contributing factors, but Le- 
vine and others have overlooked a striking postwar 
change in the industrial status system which has helped 
to sustain enterprise unionism and the special character 
of the Japanese labor movement. As previously indi- 
cated, the position of the permanent worker in pre-war 
<aibatsu manufacturing enterprises status structures was 
akin to that of a favored domestic servant. As a result 
of SCAP reforms and the pressure of the trade unions 
the permanent worker was promoted to the status of 
sha-in, placing him on an equal level with the white- 
collar employees. A substantial part of the pre-war dis- 
parity between the two worker categories as regards 
company housing, payment of bonuses, etc. was thus 
eliminated. Having become a full-fledged member of 
the company “family,” the permanent worker was 
transformed into a strong defender of the new social 
order. As a consequence, factory social structures have 
tended to become more set and rigid and the wider 
utilization of temporary workers has become more im- 
perative. The postwar unions are largely composed of 
permanent workers and therefore have the nature of a 
“permanent workers” labor movement. The impact of 
the union has served to partly transform what had 
previously been considered as a paternalistic grant into 
a “vested” right. 

Levine also tends somewhat to exaggerate the weak- 
ness and isolation of the national unions, claiming that 
these are almost wholly removed from wage decision- 
making which is retained by the enterprise union and 
are consequently forced to concentrate on ideological 
and political matters. Yet in recent years the national 
industrial union federations have come to play a rather 
significant auxiliary role in strengthening the bargain- 
ing power of the enterprise unions vis-a-vis the em- 
ployers. There exists a widespread tendency for employ- 
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ers to cope with the union problem by concerted ef- 
forts to corrupt and weaken the unions with the in- 
tention of reducing them to the ineffective role of a 
company satellite. In order to counter this menace the 
enterprise unions have often sought affiliation with a 
national union which strengthens the union position 
through exhortations to political and worker solidarity; 
such an affiliation also enhances the enterprise union’s 
bargaining power through cooperation with other en- 
terprise unions of the same industry in joint wage-in- 
crease campaigns. However lacking in unity and con- 
certed economic pressure these national wage-drives of- 
ten appear, they exert an influence on local collective 
bargaining processes. Recent trends also indicate a 
tendency by management executives of the large com- 
panies to coordinate their wage and labor policies 
through employers associations, while unions have re- 
gistered a modest improvement in their efforts to at- 
tain industry-wide bargaining. 

Tokyo, July 1958 


BOOKS oN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


IDEAS, PEOPLE AND PEACE. By Chester Bowles. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 151 pp. $1.25. 


YONDER ONE WORLD. By Frank Moraes. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 207 pp. $3.75. 


Ideas, People and Peace overflows with ideas, is fertile 
with suggestions, full of optimism and good will. Its author 
is an excellent example of the New England Yankee of tra- 
dition, shrewd, observant, resourceful. No difficulty or com- 
bination of difficulties daunts him. Bowles coins a phrase 
for present world unrest, which he calls the “Revolution of 
Rising Expectations”, and his book contains a well-rounded 
program of activities in which the haves and the have nots 
work in concert with intensified zeal to supply these expec- 
tations. None of his suggestions are new, but he puts them 
together with a summons to the spirit of all men to unite 
in this greatest of all tasks. The book is not for the scholar, 
but for the general reader who would like to know more 
about the world’s growing pains, most acute where ignor- 
ance is greatest and where the rule of autocratic govern- 
ment has continued longest. Hence, the book’s over-simplifi- 
cation of the issues is intentional. As a good advertising-man 
Bowles knows that he can easily lose his readers if he pro- 
duces the usual scholarly labyrinth, and as a skillful propa- 
gandist he wants to teach beginners the abc’s of interna- 
tional problems, especially those in Asia. The book is a plea 
for the use of patient friendliness and good will instead of 
standoffishness and militant defiance, concealing timidity and 
suspicion. 

Yonder One World is an Indian newsman’s account of 
what he has learned through extensive travel, with emphasis 
on the personalities of national leaders he has interviewed 
while wrestling with international problems. His travels cover 
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Asia, the islands of the Pacific, New Zealand, Australia, Egypt, 
Germany, the United States and way stations. In contrast 
with Bowles’ unquenchable hopefulness and eagerness to pro- 
mote solutions of the world’s thorniest problems, this book 
is marked by its detachment, its emphasis on friendly criti- 
cism rather than on solutions. Moraes is a shrewd and penc- 
trating observer and is at his best in thumbnail sketches of 
the leaders of India and Pakistan. He is more superficial in 
dealing with such men as Chiang Kai-shek, Nasser and Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Moraes opens his book by quoting Gandhi's favorite doc- 
trine that “the means matter”; “bad means make for bad 
ends.” This quotation becomes a theme song for the book 
which he closes by saying, “We come back to where we 
started, the old problem of means and ends.” By this test he 
condemns communism, seeing it as belonging to the pre- 
democratic period, because based on a rigid formula that 
change is possible only through revolution. Both Bowles and 
Moraes are agreed that the Achilles’ heel of communism is 
in its inability to solve Asia’s land problem. As they sec it, 
Communism seizes the land of the peasant, placing its man- 
agement in the hands of the State, not to increase produc- 
tion so much as to give the State increased political control 
over the pecsents, plus a more efficient collection of taxes. Not 
alone Marx but all socialist writers have contended that un- 
der the capitalist system, the wages of the workers tend to 
sink to a bare subsistence level, while the capitalists expro- 
priate the “surplus value.” Whatever truth there once was 
in this formula seems in recent years to have evaporated 
through the pressures of governments, of labor unions and 
other political and social devices in democratic countries. But 
communism itself, seeking rapid growth of capital in im- 
poverished countries for industrial expansion, has resorted 
to this same formula of a bare living for the peasants, with 
all the “surplus value” skimmed off by the communist state, 
exercising quite as great a rigor to this end as the capitalist 
system ever exercised at its worst over the industrial worker. 


Spokane, Washington BENJAMIN H. KIZER 


NO DOGS IN CHINA: A REPORT ON CHINA TODAY, 
By William Kinmond. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1957. Pp. 211. $4.95. 


The author of this slightly better than average travelogue 
on Communist China is a Canadian newspaperman. He has 
performed the remarkable feat of writing his book without 
telling us either the year in which he went to China or the 
length of time he spent there. Judging from the book’s dust- 
jacket, the year was 1957; judging from its contents, the 
stay was not a long one. The rather ridiculous title of the 
book reflects the author’s epochal discovery that, in order 
to conserve food for humans, Chinese dogs have long since 
been killed and probably eaten. 

The reader will do well to skip all references in the book 
to China’s pre-Communist history, unless he enjoys being mis- 
led and confused. The Summer Palace is attributed to three 
different dynasties, and the Ming dynasty is quite incorrectly 
said to have flourished cight hundred years ago. We are told 
on page 173 that the Chinese Communist Party has 24 mil- 
lion members, and then on page 195 given the correct figure 
(12 million). The “People’s Liberation Army” is inflated on 
page 195 to nearly twice its actual size, which is about 2.5 
million. Mr. Kimmond attributes to it (on page 201) a 
purely defensive mission, whereas it is also useful in holding 
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down the Chinese people and in intimidating (and perhaps 
eventually also attacking) the peoples of adjacent countries. 
The number of babies born annually in Communist China is 
estimated on page 200 at 16 million; no one (including the 
Chinese Communists) knows the correct number, but it is 
certainly over 20 million. The author thinks (page 201) that 
“The Chinese Communists desire above all else to attain the 
high standards of living that prevail in the Western coun- 
tries.” I have seen no evidence to support this statement; the 
Chinese Communists say that they expect to catch up with 
Great Britain in fifteen years, but only in total, not per 
capita, output. 

The book is in no way in a class with the two best recent 
traveler's books to have come out of Communist China: 
Robert Guillain’s 600 Million Chinese and Edgar Faure’s Le 
Serpent et la Tortue. The author appears to have spared 
himself the trouble of consulting more than a handful of 
documents and to have relied almost entirely on what he 
saw and was told through his official interpreter. 


Chevy Chase, Maryland HAROLD C. HINTON 


THE LONG MARCH. By Simone de Beauvoir. Cleveland 
and New York: World Publishing Co., 1958. 513 pp. $7.50. 


Mile. de Beauvoir’s book deals not with the Long March 
of the Chinese Communists in 1934-1935 but with China’s 
“progress from Democratic Revolution to Socialist Revolution” 
(dust jacket) or the “long march which is going to bring 
China into the company of the great powers” (p. 500). The 
book is as ambivalent as its title, and is related to China 
much as Laurence Sterne’s Sentimental Journey was related 
to France and Italy—but is incomparably less droll. The label 
of “non-fiction” on such books is misleading. The “I was 
there, briefly’ book (such as this) is a kind of first-person 
“travel novel,” with the author as protagonist—relating per- 
sonal sentiments, thoughts and responses with no necessary 
connection to things seen or observed; such books have the 
relationship to travel that historical novels have to history. 
They may be read to pass the time, or to diagnose the au- 
thor’s frame of mind, but seldom for the reader’s intellectual 
advantage or development. 

In this instance, the author traveled in China as a guest 
of the government for a six-week period late in 1955. Enter- 
ing by air from the U.S.S.R., Mlle. de Beauvoir followed 
the “short-course,” “big-town” itinerary: Peking-Mukden- 
Peking-Nanking-Shanghai-Hangchow-Canton-Peking—some by 
rail, some by air. She enjoyed Peking, but thought that Nan- 
king had no “character”; the streets of Canton were more 
“animated and colorful.” The government assigned “Mr. 
Tsai” as her constant French-speaking guide-companion; and 
along the way she had conversations with other French- 
speaking Chinese, particularly a “Mme. Cheng.’ Mlle. de 
Beauvoir insists, quite correctly, that a traveler without previ- 
ous knowledge of China or familiarity with its language can 
learn much about the country from close observation and a 
certain amount of pavement-pounding. Had she simply de- 
scribed what she saw, without personal introspection, her work 
might have been more dependable; but, instead, she chooses 
to amplify the historical] contrasts between old and new (with 
erratic guidance about the past), and to comment upon as- 
pects of Chinese Communist policy she did not experience. 
Her account is enthusiastic, if not ecstatic. She takes up arms 
in defense of the regime against its various enemies on the 
outside—especially the propaganda mills of the Kuomintang 
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and the unfair “reporting” of her compatriots, Robert Guil- 
lain in particular (Guillain’s 600 Million Chinese was a vul- 
nerable work, but for other reasons than those ascribed by 
Mille. de Beauvoir). Occasionally, the author points to the 
shortcomings of Chinese Communist operations, but always 
with apologetic explanations; it is a minor grace that she 
foregoes the standard Marxist-Leninist argot. 

Mlle. de Beauvoir cannot “conjure up” the spirit of Ch’ien 
Lung when she visits Peking’s Forbidden City; but the Em- 
press Dowager (“she scarcely fires one’s imagination”) is 
readily imagined as residing within its precincts. “Before 
Liberation”, the Tien-an Men [southern gate of the For- 
bidden City] “held the city [Peking] at bay: it was the key 
bastion of a bristling fortress; the gilded pavilion contained 
soldiers whose task was to guard the tunnel which pierces the 
thick wall and gives access to the Palace” (pp. 61-62). Where 
did she get that idea? In Canton, she apparently took the 
Monument to the 72 Martyrs of an abortive 1911 uprising 
against the Manchus to be a memorial to the “victims of the 
repression” following the Canton Commune of 1927, and 
thereby linked contributions of overseas Chinese to its con- 
struction as a form of approbation of the Chinese Communist 
uprising. How can she write, in 1955, after “land reform,” 
that “the great estates [sic] will be collectivized” (p. 483)? 
It may be true that Mao Tse-tung’s “official position’ as 
President of the Republic “involves a rather light burden of 
duties”; it is more difficult to believe that Mao’s power “is 
no more dictatorial” than Roosevelt’s was; but it passes com- 
prehension that “New China’s Constitution renders impos- 
sible the concentration of authority in one man’s hands” (p. 
427). Such are some of Mlle. de Beauvoir’s vaporizings at 
the sight of Mao Tse-tung (sometimes referred to as “Mao- 
tung’) on the reviewing stand on National Day in 1955. 


University of California, Los Angeles H. ARTHUR STEINER 


THE JAPANESE FACTORY: ASPECTS OF ITS SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION. By James G. Abegglen. Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1958. 142 pp. $3.00. 


Here is a lucid and unpretentious little volume on Japanese 
industrial sociology. The study, made for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is new in the sense that few less 
specialized observers of the Japanese scene know everything 
in it, yet old in that it contains little not known to a minority 
of such observers. It should be required reading for at least 
five groups of Westerners: (1) legislators and others sub- 
jected to “pauper-labor” arguments against imports of Jap- 
anese goods, on the basis of Japanese base wage scales alone 
(in one plant surveyed by Abegglen, the base pay amounted 
to only 27 per cent of the average employee’s take-home pay) ; 
(2) public agencies and private firms who consider reducing 
the scale of their Japanese operations without regard to the 
subsequent futures of their Japanese employees (many such 
employees are abandoned heartlessly); (3) philanthropists 
who support and subsidize educational institutions in Japan 
or bring Japanese students to the West, without considering 
what such charity does to the employment prospects of its 
intended beneficiaries; (4) labor and industrial relations spe- 
cialists who expect the Japanese labor movement to shift from 
its present political orientation to something more like Ameri- 
can business unionism; (5) students of economic develop- 
ment and social change who expect Japanese industry to be 
run like American, in the belief that there is only one way 
in which industry can be managed efficiently. 
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The basic thesis of the book is simple and so are its 
corollaries. The employment relation in Japan usually repre- 
sents a lifetime commitment on both sides. Employees enter 
directly from school, and most remain attached to their 
first employers throughout their working lives. Employers, as 
long as they are solvent, do not dismiss employees except for 
cause. The job an employee obtains depends on the rank and 
quality of his educational attainments. So for the most part 
does his pay, modifications for age and family responsibilities 
being more important than those for “merit” in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Pay, furthermore, is only one major ele- 
ment in a compensation which includes all manner of services 
in kind from the security of the “guaranteed lifetime wage” 
to company housing almost rent free and (for a woman) com- 
pany marriage brokerage guaranteed to secure a husband by 
age 30. 

Abegglen’s study was made in 1956, an exceptional boom 
year which shows the system in its best light. In particular, 
Abegglen found none of the skipped paydays which lessened 
the attraction of job security for a good many employees dur- 
ing 1949-50 and 1952-54. His sample of factories visited and 
studied may also have been somewhat better than the average 
Japanese enterprise. A model plant invites inspection; a stink- 
ing sweatshop avoids it. 

For further study in this field a number of possibilities 
suggest themselves to this reviewes. Among them are: (1) a 
re-survey for some period of relative depression, and if pos- 
sible for firms drawn at random from business directories; (2) 
an inquiry into the fiscal aspects of the Japanese employment 
relation (to what extent does the Japanese emphasis on pay- 
ments in kind grow naturally out of the pre-industrial Japanese 
tradition, and to what extent has it been fostered by em- 
ployer and employee alike as a gigantic tax-avoidance 
scheme?); (3) a study of what happens to the employee of 
the discontinued or bankrupt business in Japan—particularly 
to the man too old to hire as a beginner—also of what 
happens to the young people whom the firms in Abegglen’s 
present sample do not want: the urban high school graduate 
without a college degree, the alumni of mission schools and 
eki-ben daigaku (“fresh-water colleges”) of lesser repute, the 
disciples of “red professors,” and so on (this study makes 
them all seem industrial pariahs—is it really so bad?); (4) 
an examination of the importance of the revolt of younger 
technicians and executives against the traditional Japanese 
factory system of industrial relations and of how far would 
they like to move toward the American system. 


Michigan State University M. BRONFENBRENNER 


A SOURCE BOOK IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1957. 684 pp. $5.00. 


The editors of this volume have managed to bring out a 
notable collection which includes representative material not 
only from the traditional works of Indian thought (Upa- 
nishads and Bhagavadgita) but also from the systematic dis- 
ciplines, both orthodox and heterodox, and even, in conclu- 
sion, some selections from contemporary Indian writers on 
philosophy. The contents include selections, in various transla- 
tions, of portions of the Vedas and Upanishads (the latter 
from the Hume translation); the complete Radhakrishnan 
translation of the Gita; a few short excerpts from the Maha- 
bharata; portions of the Manavadharma-sastra in the Buhler 
translation; parts of the Arthasastra; some Carvaka (‘“‘material- 
ist’) passages, including one newly translated for the present 
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volume; selections from Jain and Buddhist works, representing 
both Hinayana and Mahayana materials and including the 
complete Radhakrishnan translation of the Dhammapada; parts 
of the Nyaya- and Vaisesika-sutras as well as short pieces 
from other works of those schools; a variety of Samkhya 
works; all the sutras from Patanjali’s Yogasutras, some with 
commentary; a short section on Purvamimamsa; selections 
from the Thibaut translations of Samkara’s and Ramanuja’s 
commentaries on the Vedanta Sutras, along with some ex- 
cerpts from Madhva’s commentary on the same sutras; and, 
finally, representative passages of two contemporary authors, 
Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan. The extensive and properly 
selective bibliography forms one of the most admirable 
features of the book. 

The publication of this volume makes several things pos- 
sible which were impossible before. A teacher of a course on 
Indian philosophy can now put just one moderately priced 
book in the hands of his students and (provided he is com- 
petent to do so) develop a comprehensive picture of Indian 
thought through appropriate comments on the texts presented. 
On the other hand, the scholar in the field will want the 
volume on his shelf for handy reference to many important 
passages, translations of which originally appeared in works 
now out of print and hard to get, indeed unavailable in most 
college and public libraries. The general reader, finally, will 
find the book helpful, not so much as an introduction to 
Indian philosophy (for much of these materials, in their 


_characteristically Sanskrit pithiness, convey little without am- 


plification) but rather as a means of checking up on the no- 
toriously vague pronouncements of many of the standard in- 
troductory textbooks on the subject by reference to the ac- 
tual writings of the philosophers themselves. 

The editors are to be congratulated on the service they 
have rendered to the growing body of teachers, scholars and 
laymen to whom Indian thought appears a fascinating, if con- 
fusing, area for exploration. 
University of Minnesota KARL H. POTTER 
COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY, VOL. II: CHRONOLOG- 

ICAL AND DOCUMENTARY SUPPLEMENT. By Peter 

S. H. Tang. Frederick A. Praeger 1958. 137 pp. $3.75. 


There has been a serious need for easier public access to 
original Chinese Communist documents. Most published com- 
mentaries on Communist China’s domestic affairs and for- 
eign relations are severely weakened by the lack of such ac- 
cess. This companion volume to Dr. Tang’s earlier book is 
a good one against which such a charge cannot be made, and 
there was all the more reason to expect that a collection of 
documents edited by its author would fill the need just men- 
tioned. Unfortunately, it does not. It consists of a chronology 
of the Chinese Communist movement from 1918 through the 
middle of 1956, the 1945 constitution of the Communist 
Party of China, the 1954 constitution of the People’s Re- 
public of China, the 1956 constitution of the CPC, and a 
list of party officials elected at and immediately after the 
Eighth Congress of the CPC in September 1956. The chron- 
ology is somewhat fuller on the period before 1949 than the 
one printed in Brandt, Schwartz, and Fairbank, A Documen- 
tary History of Chinese Communism, and is a useful re- 
search aid. Nevertheless, some of the entries are misleading 
because of their unavoidable brevity, and a number of events 
have been omitted which are more important than many of 
the items included. Examples of such omissions are the re- 
lief of General MacArthur (11 April 1951), the two un- 


successful Chinese offensives against Seoul (22 April-2 May 
and 17-23 May 1951), Jacob Malik’s proposal for armistice 
negotiations in Korea (23 June 1951), Chou En-lai’s rejec- 
tion of the Indian compromise proposal on the disposition 
of prisoners taken in Korea (14 December 1952), Chou’s 
announcement of willingness to reopen armistice negotiations 
in Korea (30 March 1953), the CPC’s announcement on 
Soviet economic aid (15 September 1953), the inauguration 
of compulsory state purchase of grain (19 November 1953), 
Chou En-lai’s conference with Ho Chi Minh on the Geneva 
settlement (2-3 July 1954), the CPC’s announcement on the 
Kao Kang-Jao Shu-shih affair (5 April 1955), the opening 
of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (14 February 1956), the CPC's first statement 
on the de-Stalinization question (5 April 1956), and the dis- 
solution of the Cominform (17-18 April 1956). 

The documents reprinted in the book are useful (except 
for the 1945 constitution of the CPC, which is of historical 
interest only) but may be found in the Documentary History 
and would have been better omitted. It is regrettable that 
Dr. Tang did not include a selection of important speeches 
and decrees, these being probably the most valuable sources 
of information on Communist China. Finally, the publisher 
deserves a rebuke for not bringing the book out until the 
spring of 1958, although the chronology ends in mid-1956 
and the decidedly dated introduction was written in June 
1957. The book has no index. 


Chevy Chase, Maryland HAROLD C. HINTON 


THE SMALLER DRAGON. A Political History of Vietnam. 
By Joseph Buttinger. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1958. 535 pp. $6.00. 


Joseph Buttinger belongs to the group of Occidentals whom 
chance brought to Southeast Asia in the postwar period. As 
head of the International Rescue Committee at Saigon he 
became deeply interested in the people of Vietnam. Although 
his study of that country dates only from October 1954, Mr. 
Buttinger has done a prodigious amount of reading on the 
subject, and The Smaller Dragon is but the first of two 
volumes he projects on the history of Vietnam. His first 
volume is a difficult book to classify, and also its form is 
somewhat disconcerting. More than half of its approximately 
500 pages is devoted to pre-colonial Vietnam; the French 
conquest is dealt with in about 100 pages; and the last chap- 
ter, entitled “Chronology”, is simply notes on what the author 
considers to be the main events of the years 1900 to 1957. 
Because of its heavy style and manifold details—almost as 
much space is given to footnotes as to the text—The Smaller 
Dragon is unlikely to appeal to the general reader. Nor is it 
a book for scholars, as Mr. Buttinger frankly admits that he 
leans almost exclusively on secondary sources, particularly the 
work of Le Thanh Khoi and of G. Taboulet, and is not 
objective in his treatment of the subject. The hero of the 
piece is the Vietnamese peasant who throughout the ages has 
fought to preserve, against terrible odds, the unity and inde- 
pendence of his country. Although Mr. Buttinger does not 
deal tenderly with the country’s upper classes, whom he holds 
responsible for pre-colonial Vietnam’s economic stagnation, 
internal strife, and blind refusal to deal with the West, the 
villain of this story is the French colonial administration about 
which Mr. Buttinger can find nothing good to say. Even 
the work of French scholars who have given their whole lives 
to the study of Vietnam is suspect to Mr. Buttinger because 


he regards even the most outstanding among them as apolo- 
gists for the colonial regime. 

Mr. Buttinger’s heart is obviously in the right place, but 
he tends to antagonize even the sympathetic reader by his 
emotional bias. The Smaller Dragon contains sweeping state- 
ments and value-judgments which, in the reviewer's opinion, 
are seriously open to question. The main interest of the book 
lies not in any new material that it brings to light but in 
its interpretation. This is the first political history of Vietnam 
written by a Westerner from the viewpoint of Vietnamese 
nationalism. 
New York VIRGINIA THOMPSON 
MALAYA: A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC APPRAISAL. 

By Lennox A. Mills. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 

sota Press, 1958. 234 pages. $4.75. 


This is a welcome addition to the growing literature about 
newly independent Malaya. It brings up to date the author’s 
earlier work, dealing partly with Malaya, British Rule in 
Eastern Asia, and provides a wealth of data and thoughtful 
appraisal by an experienced observer of Malaya’s future in 
terms of world, Commonwealth, and regional relations. Apart 
from an introductory chapter, the author concerns himself 
with Malaya since 1945. In Chapters II through VI he car- 
ries the story of political change, reconstruction, revolution, 
and reform from the time of the British return to Malaya 
up to merdeka for the Federation and the preliminary de- 
cisions for Singapore independence. The political relations be- 
tween and among the various political parties in Malaya, the 
British Colonial Office and British governments in general, 
and the several major ethnic groups in Malaya are unravelled 
and examined with care. In Chapter VII there is a reveal- 
ing discussion of Malaya and the Commonwealth which casts 
as much light on the operations of the Commonwealth as it 
does on Malaya’s relations to it. Chapters VIII-IX deal 
with the rubber industry and with government taxation poli- 
cies and budgets. Each of these are valuable analyses of the 
economic problems which the new Malayan state faces. The 
chapter on rubber is perhaps the best for its length in print, 
and it deals nearly as much with the world rubber situation 
as it does with the Malayan case. 

There are a few defects. First, the assumption of Chi- 
nese political apathy in Malaya tends to be accepted rather 
uncritically. While the British were in power, the Chinese did 
keep out of political action as much as possibile. However, 
more and more Chinese are being forced into consideration 
of political realities now that British “protection’’ is pass- 
ing, and their response has been particularly rapid and marked 
in Singapore. Professor Mills describes some of this activity 
at length, but since much of it is not party-organized, its 
significance as an index to the political upsurge of the Chi- 
nese is not made clear. Second, the extreme fluctuations in 
world rubber prices are not related properly to the behavior 
of rubber smallholders in Malaya and Indonesia. The small- 
holder is a rational man; he just doesn’t happen to be ra- 
tional in the same way economists think he should be. When 
the price of rubber goes down, the rational smallholder, 
wishing to maintain his income, taps more energetically, puts 
more rubber on the market, helps create a glut which the 
cutbacks on the estates fail to balance and which sends the 
price of rubber down still further. Only then does the small- 
holder reach a point where he stops tapping, plants some 
more cassava and vegetables, and lets the world market mech- 
anism take over. Third, Malay relations with the Malaysian 
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world might well have been discussed, since these have had 
a marked influence on the Malay’s political aspirations. Fourth, 
the -schizoid character of the Chinese communities in their 
attitude toward China, though referred to, demands still 
further consideration. Fifth, the complex economic relations 
of Singapore with the Federation and the economic base of 
Singapore are dealt with rather lightly. Sixth, there is no 
bibliography. In several places, quotations are used without 
footnote references, as on pp. 128-9. References are placed 
most inconveniently at the end of the book. 
University of Chicago NORTON GINSBURG 
A HISTORY OF SINO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS. By Tien- 
Fong Cheng. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1957. 
389 pp. $6.00. 


Mr. Cheng, formerly Minister of Education of Nationalist 
China, has written an account of the relations between Russia 
and China from earliest times to the present. Unfortunately 
the book is written mostly from standard secondary works 
with heavy reliance on the author’s memory for recent de- 
velopments. These are hardly sound procedures for writing 
such a specialized study. Furthermore, the author does not 
utilize such principal secondary works as Whiting’s Soviet 
Policies in China, an essential reference for the Soviet-Declara- 
tions of 1919 and 1920 (Chapter IX of Cheng’s book) ; Price’s 
Russo-Japanese Treaties of 1907-1916 Concerning Manchuria 
and Mongolia, also an indispensable monograph for Russia’s 
penetration into Manchuria and Mongolia (Chapters VI and 
VII of Cheng’s study); or Snell’s The Meaning of Yalta 
(Chapter XX of Cheng’s work); not to mention his omis- 
sions of the Yalta Conference documents published by the 
Department of State. All these works were published long 
before Cheng’s book was finished. 

Since Cheng organizes his book chronologically—from “Mon- 
golian Conquest of Russian Principalities” to “Free China 
Fights On"—one cannot take issue with his chapter arrange- 
ment. But one can question the advisability of mixing scholar- 
ship with polemics. His treatment of recent events is partisan. 
For example, in Chapter IX (“Communist Tactics and Ameri- 
can Response”) there is an unsuccessful attempt to prove, 
mainly by name-calling, that the policy of the State Department 
was pro-Chinese Communist. Mr. Cheng, a loyal Nationalist 
Chinese, naturally feels very strongly that many American liber- 
al writers have distorted the realities of Chinese Communism 
and that some members of the U.S. Foreign Service were 
not as devoted as he was to Chiang Kai-shek. But some of 
his sweeping statements are open to question, e.g., “Davis 
[sic] in turn, brought with him to Chungking such men as 
John Stewart Service, Raymond Paul Ludden, and John 
Emerson who had pro-Communist leanings” (the reader is re- 
ferred to Freda Utley’s The China Story). Although some of 
these individuals have been accused of not understanding the 
true nature of Chinese Communism, to say that they all have 
pro-Communist leanings is to abandon scholarly objectivity. 
This is the weakness of the book; it is not a balanced dis- 
cussion of the subject. That the author is not as dispassionate 
in the treatment of his subject as a scholar should be can 
be explained by his personal experiences. The tragedy of 
his own country crumbling under Communist power has 
colored his selection and treatment of material. But he has 
collected a large amount of information and interpreted it 
with his personal observations. For this many students will be 
indebted to him. 
University of Michigan 
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WILLIAM B. BALLIS 


THE SOVIET FAR EAST. By Erich Thiel. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1957. 388 pp. $8.00. 


This physical and economic geography, translated from the 
German, is the work of an eminent German geographer at 
the University of Munich. The book is based on information 
gathered in the course of the author’s extensive travels in 
the Soviet Union before the Second World War and on study 
of the available literature. The volume is divided into a 
general part and a regional part. The first, about 230 pages 
long, contains a section on the physical background of the 
Soviet Far East, including exploration and settlement, geology, 
glaciation and permafrost, climate, the bordering seas and 
flora and fauna; a section on population, including early his- 
tory, aboriginal peoples and immigrants, distribution and 
growth of pcepulation; a scction on the economy, including 
agriculture, stock raising, hunting and fishing, natural re- 
sources and industry; and a section on transportation, includ- 
ing special problems in the far north and ice conditions along 
the coast. The regional part, about 115 pages, contains separate 
discussions of 18 areas within the Far East, defined largely 
on the basis of relief. The book also includes a bibliography 
of 231 titles, a transliteration table and a brief index. It is 
illustrated with 40 maps and diagrams. 

Thiel includes within his concept of the Soviet Far East 
the entire Pacific littoral of the Soviet Union and a belt 
along the Trans-Siberian Railroad extending as far west as 
Lake Baikal. This region received much attention in the years 
before the Second World War and during the war itself as 
it was then considered a potential counterweight to the Jap- 
anese development of Manchuria. However, as a result of 
the changed political situation in the Far East during the 
post-war period and because of the great distance separating 
the Soviet Pacific area from the industrial core in European 
Russia, the Soviet Far East has not shared in the major 
Soviet industrial advances of the post-war years. Thiel has 
provided a very detailed study of the region and his excel- 
lent regional descriptions certainly fil) a gap in the existing 
literature. But in his concern with the minutiae of the area, 
he tends to overemphasize the importance of the Soviet Far 
East in the Soviet Union as a whole. For example, he over- 
plays the significance of the petroleum of Sakhalin, suggesting 
that it fills the needs of industrial areas as far west as Lake 
Baikal (p. 181). In fact, Sakhalin produced 950,000 tons in 
1955—1.3 percent of the national total. Instead of being 
able to supply the Baikal area from Sakhalin, the Russians 
are obliged to lay thousands of miles of pipeline to supply 
it from oil fields in European Russia. 

It is unfortunate that the book was published just before 
the Soviet Union ceased its policy of statistical secrecy and 
resumed the publication of economic production figures for 
the Soviet Far East and other areas. Thiel had to content 
himself chiefly with pre-war statistics. The translators, An- 
nelie and Ralph M. Rockwood of Britain, faced a major prob- 
lem in rendering the German transliteration of Russian names 
into their English equivalents. Unfortunately their approcah 
was not disciplined enough and the book is filled with un- 
altered German spellings or hybrid German-English forms. 
They have even changed the names of non-Soviet authors, 
a reference to this reviewer's Geography of the USSR being 


listed under “Zhabad.” 
New York THEODORE SHABAD 
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THE RISE OF MODERN ASIA. By Ian Thomson. London: 
John Murray, 1957, 265 pp. 18s. 

THE CHALLENGE OF ASIA. By Ralph Barsodi. Melbourne, 
Florida: The University of Melbourne Press, 1956. 237 


pp. $3.50. 


The first of these books is a particularly welcome contri- 
bution. Mr. Thomson has undertaken a task which would 
frighten most people who are concerned with Asia, namely, 
to give a summary of what has happened in Asia since 1900. 
To compound his audacity, he defines Asia as the area be- 
tween the Dardanelles and Tokyo Bay, and he does it in 250 
pages. Obviously with such limitations, many things must 
be left out and there are interpretations which some may 
question. The extraordinary fact is how much of foreign policy, 
politics, economics, and culture he manages to include, and 
in satisfactory balance. This book would be equally suitable 
as an introductory text for senior high school or college, or 
for the layman with the average layman’s lamentable ignor- 
ance about Asia and about the whereabouts of places like 
Lebanon. It might even prove to be a good refresher to the 
layman who does know where Lebanon is, but wonders why 
the U.S. Marines landed there. 

The first part of the book narrates the events between 
1900 and the end of the Second World War, a period in 
which new life and vigor and drive were being infused into 
Asia. Even though the treatment is on a country by country 
basis, it does not seem stilted or artificial. The second half 
deals with the emergence into independence of East Asia, 
Southeast Asia, South Asia and the Middle East. Here the 
emphasis is on the clash of empire and ideas, with a sober 
appraisal of what these forces mean not only for the people 
most directly concerned but also for the world. Always the 
stress is that Asia will no longer be ignored and that the 
sooner Westerners recognize and accept this as fact the better. 

Mr. Borsodi’s Challenge of Asia is baffling to the point 
of fascination. A number of his words actually refer to Asia, 
but apparently only as a jumping-off point for his declama- 
tion on what is wrong with the world. A good many things 
are: Asia, the United States, cities, government, nationalism, 
progress, democracy, communism, and Mr. Nehru. In fact, 
as far as can be determined, the only things right are the 
farm and the family, and a study on how to set matters 
aright being conducted at his University of Melbourne (Flor- 
ida, not Australia). 


University of Pennsylvania JOHN F. MELBY 


JAPAN’S FINANCE AND TAXATION, 1940-1956. By Sa- 
buro Shiomi. Translated by Shotaro Hasegawa. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. 190 pp. $6.00. 


Saburo Shiomi is Professor Emeritus of Economics and 
Lecturer in Public Finance at Kyoto University. He is also 
President of the Japan Tax Association and one of Japan’s 
foremost authorities in the field of finance and taxation. As 
Carl S. Shoup (Professor of Economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity) notes in his preface, Shiomi’s study fills an important 
gap in the Western World’s knowledge of Japanese taxation 
by integrating the prewar and wartime developments in the 
Japanese tax system with the sweeping changes of the post- 
war period. Japan’s problem in reconstructing a tax system, 
shattered by defeat and distorted by an inflation which car- 
ried the postwar price level to 300 times the prewar level, 
can be better comprehended after examination of the Shiomi 


study. Part I traces the changes in Japan’s economy from 
1940 through 1956. Part II explains the tax system drawn 
up by Japan in 1940, just before the outbreak of the war with 
the United States, and traces the basic changes thereafter 
in the total tax system. Part II recounts the history of the 
establishment of the income tax and the corporation tax in 
Japan. Part IV contains two areas of special research. Ever 
since World War I, Japanese economists have debated whether 
war widens or narrows the discrepancy between rich and poor. 
Shiomi presents statistical evidence to prove that though this 
discrepancy was widened in World War I, the reverse was 
true of World War II. The second area of special research 
making up Part IV concerns the problems of local finance, 
as illustrated by the city of Osaka, Shiomi’s birthplace. 

In discussions of the history of the income tax in Japan, 
a major point gets lost in the welter of detail. Although the 
income tax was first adopted in Japan in 1887, it did not 
provide a significant fiscal contribution until well after World 
War I. Thus the very high rate of capital formation in Japan, 
which did so much to finance Japan’s industrialization, was 
greatly aided and encouraged by a tax structure which placed 
the primary burden first on land, and then on land and con- 
sumption taxes. By deriving 85 percent of the tax revenues 
from land and consumption taxes combined, until well into the 
nineteen twenties, the Japanese ruling oligarchy encouraged 
the accumulation of capital and the concentration of wealth. 
Japan’s industrialists were thus left realtively free to plow 
back their earnings for further and rapid economic expansion. 
This is a lesson of Japan's economic development that seems 
to have been lost in the development plans of other Asian 
countries, especially India. Had Dr. Shiomi’s study covered 
this broad consideration, it would have been of even greater 
interest to Western readers. 


College of The City of New York JEROME B. COHEN 


Important New Book 


THE GOVERNANCE OF MODERN BURMA 
by J. S. Furnivall 
An up-to-date and penetrating analysis of government 
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